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THE DEVELOPMENT OF US STRATEGIC INTELHGENCE 
by Col F. SERGEYEV 


The following is a translation of an article published in Voycnno- 
Istorichoskriy Zhurnal (Military History Journal), No 5» May I 966 , pages 
'49-ob . 

In American literature dealing with the history of intelligence in 
the US there is a legend that spying activity is not in keeping with the 
national character of Americans. Many authors have referred to the fact 
that when tho US entered World War I the opinion was widely entertained 
that "America never had any spies." In almost all or at least in many., 
research works there is related with unconcealed satisfaction the story of 
how Henry Stimson, US Secretary of State in 1929 » abruptly cut off the 
official who was reporting to him about the measures being taken in tho 
State Department to break the codes of other, countries. He declared: 
"Gentlemen do not read other people s s mail," and he pushed axray a pile of 
telegrams which had bean decoded. It seemed in this way that the "black 
cabinet" had been disbanded. By citing- such ' examples, apologists for US 
intelligence try to divest American "gentlemen" of their predilection for 
"dirty" operations. •>.' 

At the same time an analysis of historical facts shows convincingly 
what as early as the end of the 19th century, US intelligence was developi* g 
into one of the most important elements in the US imperialist government 
apparatus. It is another matter that in'- comparison xd.th British and Frencl 
intelligence services, it came into being much later. In his book, The 
Craft of Intelligence , which was published in Now York at the end of 1963 , 
the former director of CIA, Allen DxlLIcs, describes the development of a 
professional, peacetime, military intelligence service in the US in the 
following way: "Tho dirst permanent array and navy peacetime intelligence 
organizations wore created £n tho US in the 1830 s s. (As far as US Air Force 
intelligence is concerned, America-: authors claim that its history dates 
bac.< to 19G7, when in the Office of tho Army Chief of Signal Communications 
a section for "air force" research was formed. However, in view of the 
fact that military air forces at that time and for a long time after that, 
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i.e., up to September 19^7, did not constitute an independent service in 
the armed forces but remained under the Army General Staff, air force 
intelligence was subordinate to G.12 (Amy intelligence section)) Tho Army 
organization was known as the Military Information Division and was includod 
in tho Adjutant General’s Office. Tho Intelligence office of tho Wavy was 
included in the Bureau of Personnel arid Navigation. During tho same 
decade, military and naval attaches ware introduced for the first time in 
our embassies and diplomatic missions abroad where they were to act as 
observers and intelligence officers. In 1903 , with tho creation of the 
Army General Staff, tho Military Information Division was incorporated in 
it as the ’Second Division. ’ Since then, intelligence sections in the 
American Army have traditionally been designated as G-2. ” ‘ (A. Dullos , Tho 
Craft of Intelligence) , New York, 1963, pages 40-41) 

Naturally, Americans did not remain satisfied with military intelli- 
gence alone. In the US, as in other countries which had entered the 
imperialist phase of development, ’’intelligence shifted to the political 
sphere — espionage became entrenched in the secret cabinets of diplomats 
arid secret intelligence became an integral part of politics.” (W. Nicolai, 
Gehoimo Kachto , Leipzig, 1924, page 10) 

As is known, tho United States did not enter World War I until 
1917. However, Ion;; before this, US intelligence was able to plant its 
agents in the general staff of the Kaiser’s Germany, the staffs of several 
large military units, in certain ministries, in the Krupp plants, and in 
other places. The main US intelligence forces which were operating at 
that time against Germany were concentrated in neutral countries — Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, ana primarily Switzerland. At the outbreak of war the US 
had at its disposal an extremely far-flung apparatus. An American intelli- 
gence officer, Thomas Johnson, stated in his book about World War I; 

’’There are still some who think that tho Americans did not have a ’secret 
service’ in Europe but they are mistaken — or at loast they give the 
impression of being mistaken.” ( L’ Intelligence Service amoricain pendant 
la guerr e, Paris, 1933-, page 17) Ho presents evidence showing that by the 
end of the- war ’’espionage was more widespread and complex than during all 
previous wars.” The US intelligence apparatus mad© wide use of the 
experience borrowed from the secret services of the US’s political allies — 
England and France. Americans attended special schools for training 
British and French agents. Densey, a colonel in tho British Army, was 
sent from England to Washington to instruct the supervisors of US intelli- 
gence. The influence of methods used by the British Secret Service can be 
found in many of tho intelligence methods practiced' by tho Americans. 

However, from, the very beginning US intelligence differed from the 
.... :11a ga,- or services of England and France by the extent of the material 
resources available. According to Hans Holm, a Gorman author, the huge 
amounts of available US funds were just as vital for the inte lli gence of 
tho Entente as tho new military equipment and masses of fresh manpower, 
not exhausted by the war, wore for tho military command. (H, Helm, USA in 
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Dresden, o. D. , page 85) A former chief of British intelligence, 
^i i^pscn, remarked i-ri.cn unconcealed envy: "Tho Americans could bo 
goidua by tho xonloiring principle: Silence is goldon but silence can be 
uro^cn by gola Xvnich opens all aoors. The US government was so generous 
uia^US intelligence could afford a luwury not available to any othor 

SOi "' / ^ GO » that of paying for information about its own 

allies jusu as easily as for information about the enemy. 11 (T» Johnson, 

op. cit. , page 10. ) 

u . 1 Buj.'j.ng mo course of Wo rid War I, US militaiy intelligence con- 
uinuea to grow. According to Walter Sweeney, a lieutenant colonel in the 
e ^my. iiUnareas-.of oj.ricers ana soldiers wore transferred from combat 
units into the intelligence service and sent to various geographic areas, 
many hundreds of others carried out missions for the intelligence service ■ 
rignt^in comoat units. (W. Sweeney, Military Intelligence . USA, 1921, 
page m. ) ' After completing in a short time the education given them by 
tnoir British teachers, tho Americans joined tho "secret struggle" of the 
Entente against Germany. ° 1 

_ t development of international economic relations was tho reason 
±ot tii e croso union between tho intelligence apparatus and monopolistic 
organisations. Many agents were recruited from among the employees of 
large American firms who. took regular trips "on business" to the countries 
Ox Western Europe, especially to Germany. The Americans managed to pene- 
trate the government apparatus of other imperialist powers , In the books 
written by American authors about the history of US intelligence (R. Rowan, 
u Jonnson, jaia others), there are many references to tho fact that "if 
tne names oi, people who worked forth© US secret service were disclosed at 
this time , tne amazement in many official circles would be great. It 
will never bo possible to reveal the complete truth. This would result in 
bringing down on our country, and many others, a storm of anger, hate, 
suspicion, and indignation. " (T. Johnson, op. cit. , page 57.) 

„x A f ec *}j X s I » a characteristic; -'feature of US intelligence 

was noted — uiat oi reliance on the most reactionary elements in forming 
an^agent network. ^ Thus, literally on the day following the victory of the 

0cx ’° OOi \ Socialist Revolution a refuge was created in the United States • 
xOx iii^ny xsarist intelligence officers whom the Americans then used in 
une is- own interests for conducting subversive activities against the young 
Soviet, republic,. There was another distinguishing feature of US intelli- 
gence — along with a broad network of agents who were planted in other 
countries,, a massive network of informers was organised among American 
sxpeai tionary Forces in the European ‘cheater of war,. This network was 
aligned to keep watch over the political attitudes of American soldiers 
ana to determine their "reliability." Richard Rowan, an author of well- 
knoun books about intelligence, stated: "It is ourious to note that the ■ 
most successful branch of US counterintelligence in France was the 
surveillance of Americans. In every company, battalion, and division sent 
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overseas thero was an observer, who was responsible not to his own commander 
but to another officer charged with observing the morale and loyalty of 
soldiers.'' (R, Rowan, The Story of the Secret Service , New York, 1938 
page 658 , ) The total number of such “silent observers" in the US Armed 
Forces amounted, in Thompson’s fsicj estimation, t 6 about 50,00° men. 

(T. Johnson, op. cit, , page 10.} 

After World War I, too activity of US military intelligence naturally 
subsided to the limits befitting a time of peace and, in the opinion'of many 
authors, was considerably reduced. Of course, there is nothing surprising 
about this, A certain lag of the US behind other imperialist powers in the 
sphere of intelligence was associated with the particular disposition of 
political forces at that -rime in the imperialist camp and wi th the "isola- 
tionist" foreign policy 0 ;. tho US government. However , this did not mean 
that intelligence ceased to serve tho needs of US monopolistic capital, 
which was carrying out a policy of economic and political expansion in 
Europe, Asia, and Latin America. 

Here is just one of numerous examples. At tho initiative of the US 
a naval conference was held in Washington in 1921, attended by nine countries 
during which tho Americans managed to split the British- Japanese alliance, 
achieve acceptance of the "open -door" principle:. in China, conclude a treaty 
limiting naval armament, and win equal rights with England with respect to 
total tonnage of battleships and aircraft carriers. This success was 
'facilitated by the fact that , prior to the beginning of the conference, US 
intelligence broke the Japanese -code and! was able to read exchanges between 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Japan! and its ambassador in Washington, 
and also between Tokyo and London. 

During the period between the two wars » the US watched the course of 
events on the European continent very closely. As before, the principal 
organ of US intelligence was the Office of Army Intelligence, which bene- 
fited from experience acquired in World War I, This office managed to send 
agents to many European countries. One of th© covers used in the major 
capitals of the world was law firms which provided favorable conditions 
for making contacts with broad circles of- people from all classes of society. 
Many American agents posing as members of philsntropic missions, and later 
as employees of embassies and consulates , were sent by US military and 
political intelligence organs to carry out subversive activities in the 
Soviet Union, During the prewar years, a number of US 'intelligence centers 
were operating near tho northern and western borders, of the USSR. One of 
these centers in Riga, the capital of bourgeois Latvia, was particularly 
active . 

The new conditions confronted ruling circles of the country with the 
need to select a definite type of intelligence organization. Since it was 
required to carry out aggressive plans aimed at forming an American "world 
empire" it became necessary to create an appropriate intelligence structure. 
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vC ^ r:‘ s V 43 P rovxdca uiinxy °.V“ British military intelligence. 

ivr.cn liver unc .wocricans were required to act more or less independently, 
.aey^oi-ccn proven xvoo nolpioss. Inis was the case, for example, during 
cotui -oroiiensivo in tno nrdennos in the, winter of 1944.45. 
oiiensive^ took US troops oy surprise. The same idling happened 
scvorai times in the Far East. This is how American authors evaluate the 
oversignts 01 mo JIC^ "The JTC committed many serious errors. Less than 
-!!\ d a , yS ? f ssea p he committee expressed its firm conviction that 

riOZ °ut landings in the Aleutians, when in the summer of 

Tf L " 1 ® Japanese seiaea Kiska and Atuu, two of the most important islands 
in one /iLeucians. . . Many other such errors could be cited." (W, McGovern, 
Sorauegtc lnpelligcnco a nd the Shane of Tomorrow . Chicago, I96I, page 7.) • 

in °, conduct of strategic intelligence in the real sense of the word 

was conconura-Gca in 19 + 2 . in a government organ sot up at that time the 

Oxxicc ox Surauegic Services (OSS). As regards its functions, it. closely 
resemeuea a Central intelligence Service of the country. At the head of 
U^S, as mentioned aoovo, was one of the most prominent US intelligence 
ewperos^ nonovan (’Wild Bill‘d His assistants were drawn from Now York 
legal xirms, financial establishments, and the so-called group of 100 
processors.- All during 19^3 OSS units operated in all parts of the world 
^ cucepeion of ~atin America, which was covered by the FBI, and also 

Sover<u areas ox the Far East Command which was covered by intelligence 

"bi e c--L S n“ 0 ^ n oS ^c;irthur. As pointed out by K. Ransom, ' 

. y one OSs, one United So axes 2 or the first time undertook an 

intensive stuay of strategic intelligence, wide-scale intelligence 
operations, and political activities on a world-wide scale." (H. Ransom, 
tern oroi in oo nigence ana National Security . Cambridge, I958, page 64 .) 

, . ? ho OSS Xvas involved in many problems — from the collection, 

ev.iaaoion^^a axssemination of information concerning the capabilities 

S 0I . 10rei S il governments and dispatching agents and 
Ccx.i/i^g Ouv 0 bag o in en&iiy countries 9 to planning and carrying out 
opecia. operations naVing far-reaching consequences. "It seems there was 
novimg, writes A. Dullos, "that the CSStdid. not attempt to do at one time 
Q ~ cae period between 1942 and the end of the war." (A. ' 

r^ioo, o P; CIO., page 4 o.; During the war years the OSS employed the 

aD ° UU oio S ? - ;0rk0r , 3 ’ Clj ‘ Fai * a -°» -Burn after Reading . New ' 
T? * p g ® ZL ?*] J A f 3calQ of 033 activities can. easily be estimated 
$57tooo 000 rn ° 1A Wind ° na ° Che 1 ^ 5 bud S ot -'or this agency amounted to 

rp . .^ 0 VJh ^ was characteristic of US military intelligence during this 
‘“A 1 . ^ a r oha ’° ' caM0 ai0 -° W£ s obviously extensive dispersion among 

ff oncios * Parallel with the OSS there was army, air force, and 
a intelligence as wen as State Department intelligence. The War- 
Dupai-cmono Navy Department, and State Department ' competed openly with the 
’ u-F^tmontal intelligence agencies competed with tha os.q 
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A ^ s » GnQ GouaDxX Siimeivo < ?. xao c.:.a i jar- rod a new stage in the develop- 
TiiOn'e Ox US intelligence . an reacmg ‘die x-nxt of National Security Act, 
oiiC xinds i-r.ai/ Paragraph 102, Chapter 1 of this law defines the functions 
of CiA as follows: 

"d) io coordinate tho inseaxigeno a activities of various govom- 
raono copartmonts and agencies the CIA, under tho direction of the National 
Socorxty Council, must carry out the following functions: 

^ _ ■ i - 0 revise tho National Security Council concerning such aspects 

ox intelligence activities oi government departments and agencies as 
relate to national security; 

recommendations to the Council for tho coordination of 
sues intelligence activities ol government departments and agencies as 
relate to national security; 

^ * 5° correlate and evaluate intelligence information relating to 

wae national security, and provide for the appropriate dissemination of 
suen intelligence among government agencies, using for this purpose, if 
necessary, existing' agencies and facilities. .. ; 

^ h. xo pen orm, lor the oenexit ox ©moisting intelligence agencies, 
Such functions of a general nature wnich a central organ is able to carry 
out more efx actively and which are determined by the National Security 
Council ; 

. ,5* To perform such other intelligence functions related to National 
Security may oe assigned xrom time to time by tho National Security 
Council. “ (National Security Act of 194? , Congressional Record, July 2-4-. 
1947, pages 10072-10078. ) ’ 

„ xnus, tne Central Intelligence Agency acquired groat power, primarily 
01 a coordinating natppe, In a nonograph concerning the CIA the well-known 
cu.it.iwnoator , ooachim Joes ten , wrote that this agency has "a unique quality 
whxon is a result ox the large-scale capitalistic nature of the American 
sysoe*.:, • • ds a huge business... Many CIA leaders come from the 

ouainess world. The methods used are completely in keeping with the 
medicos employed oy a business concern," (J, Joeston, CIA , Munich, 1958, 
page 20 J Blending the intelligence apparatus with monopolistic capital 
imparted great weight to tho new intelligence^ agency. 

T ne . oro 5 c 'r on of . CIA did not involve the abolishment of military 
l!**?** ii ’ il ' e -Il 2 o nce as such. The CiA was able, for example, to advise 
^ne national Security Council now .to divide responsibility among various 
intelligence agencies, although this 'problem was to be finally decided 
o.ily oy the Council itself. Included;; in tho composition .of tho Council 
wore the directors of agencies affqoted;/oy CIA recommendations. At the 
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^CI.l no acquj.i*o right to interfere in the internal 
ai fairs of other intelligence agencies. 

In examining che situ a ca on ox military intelligence in this complex 
b# t> oOi.i it shoula be noted that during this whole period it was waking 


genco 


tori stic 
o CIA 


noc siraply an organ, i or coordinating m t ellig enco but for "making major ■ 
policy. " ^0i.xicials in the Pentagon voiced dissatisfaction with such a 
c our sen Jhey wore afraid that "a passion for political intrigue" would 
maue xu dixiicolu uo solve military problems , diminish the importance of 
military intelligence, and deprave intelligence information of the needed 
accuracy and objectivity. 

S0: ‘ 1Q time the internal struggle among various agencies of US 
iiioexligence teas concealed and conducted in the deaths of the "intollip-enc 

"! - q (J * ' ‘ ‘ ~ “ 


jungles. 


x> eoneoaiea a.. a conducted m oh© depths of the "intelligence 
it soon came to the surface. The military circles, which 





uiu as uaoiisnraen o in August lyoi of the Defense Intelligence * 

(Dm) , headed by Lt Gen Joseph Carroll, formerly a responsible 
Oxxicial m one federal Bureau of Investigation and later Inspector General 
_oi the Air Force. 

iho^croauion oi DIA, according to American authors, xtfas not simply 
a matter of merging the intelligence efforts of the three branches of the 
iux'ox forces into one organisation. Tho main purpose of the new agency, 
wni on . is subordinate to the Secretary of Defense and constitutes the key 
carnation in military intelligence at the highest level — its ,r orain 
o^uou was an attempt to achieve maximum coordination and greatest 
possioie gy® c ti yen ess in the intelligence activities carried out by the 
.-.ir ^ or ee , and Navy. According to information from US sources, DIA 
is ooxiged: 1. To determine what intelligence information is needed at 
any giver, moment; 2. ^ To establish priority of information; 3. To distribute 
cx^ong une tnrx-e pranehes of the Armed Forces tasks involving the collection 
Ox _n uexxigo.ice ini ormation ; aid A. To analyze and evaluate tho informa- 
uxun presenuea . by, various service intelligence branches. The creation of 
DiA ..as sued j-ignt on one of the problems which traditionally proved to be 
x s Cuu.oling block for tne US intelligence apparatus. Tho nature of this- 
prooiem is the constant behind-the-scenes struggle among various intelligence 
agencies. ^ The government _ was inevitably faced with ‘the fact that each 
military departuent^ gave its own evaluation of the potential capabilities 
ox an enemy a certain slant which would enable it to obtain funds, moral 
uu^poro for its ov..; needs and interests. The Department of the Air Force 
ana air force intelligence have boon particularly noted for this in recent 
years in their efforts to acquire greater appropriations to help them in 
tneir race for increased air armament. 
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,, £r \ fe - LXorc ' to concentrate in the Pentagon 

r"“.? A ~^.t°i? s 01 Warxa: '°’ b e^in g with military action 
t.r.t-:; w,5‘: Q t n 5 tvj -. od W1 f ^gaaisation ° n foroi £' n territory of subversion 
bv --"v ° x - nlS " cri ! 1 * ^ '’ >ra3 Produced , as A. Dulles later 

to po4t" tore f^ities of armed forces intelligence ' 

gro^f e?™ ^n^t? LXs?°^S:f^.1S th :/ V ^ > : 

the Jr 3ks . resigned to DIA iid service intelligence 
collection of information about the military-- 

ooc-'^ ; ist P coS J -i-v^ ld Ul ° &mea x01 ' CGS of tho s °viot Union and other . 
oOLiaA.i5u coun bx'j.es* 

-., ob -, ... Th f r ; nt 1 ei '° Sts ,° f D J A S°/cr beyond the limits of strictly military 
'asuee"^?, ^ b L r ^ a ?°n “^fW^tioal > economic, and scientific 
---e-sio- t.t", xJ. “• S ^ 0 ^_' Ci ^cs tne potential targets of US 
x: one purpose of justifying expansion of the 

«nd its right to "crowd" CIA, • 

t i-Tw *. % ^cciaxxsvs was called upon. They stated that- the 

en 10 was Pcssxolo to view the military aspects of 
^r:rtt Se L 4 ^ f? G ^cns apart from overall national problems. In their 
ifiiu-’e ^ ° r . oconol f c "^tors sometimes have a determining 
by «cCti£‘c countries; in other cases, they are influenced 
4 v ,;^.L „*% J -“ Voi *^- L0iiO oeca..o^.ogical improvements, or else by 
advantages. On this basis, the conclusion has now been 

be ;.., d A - y uaa ° ‘military intelligence must 

... - \ ovcau^ueci onxy as pare ox the overall system of government 

.tf poi-L^-j-col incelugence and in no case must it be considered apart from 

ii^"°P^c;Tfl 0f . int0ll ^- CG OS. Kingston-KcCloryf r0m 

— pu ~~ cy ^ iU mo scow, Voyenizdat, I963, page 85.) 

t0 l0ari 2 military , political, economic, and 
SeCr °' C f 01 ch0 U3SR other socialist countries, US 
s^T/ : t S ^ 1CQ A * S n ° J \ ros ^ letea m its scope of activities or in the 
of“i£ 0 -S ; T S a mCanS# £ ? a ^ intelligence activities are 

acco-Sg^o t null - 2 clandestine collection of intelligence (espionage),” 
uc^u-ag .0 A. Dulles , "must remain an essential and basic tvoe of 

.«*• • W 53 . ) Great importance 
ti-e^vhd n,“.n,h,.‘" le h g t W®**" f« «Uit«y intelligence abroad ... 
a optatives abroad * ew#liU « i as ®? diplomatic repre- - 


uo^nr ,.4. r ~ r . 7 * x'-t-um a territorial view- 

: j r :U ^^P™ted, i,©. , it includes not only the 

vtT* beauou itsexi (wmen, incidentally, explains the close ites existing 

•rass 3180 «- oTo 3 s 

■ uie mtoreoos o,. , .monopauus are represented „ The 
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AoSj.^uan u 01 the Atlantic Fleet, In 195° he was promoted 

°o r o ar cdi.,j.rv*j. » uud in 19 ° 0 to vice acmiral, Ho retired in 1963 . 

, xri ° t&i 'y coroo? ox Raporo was not only specifically naval, 
.uoing^an ar k-i-xieryman no specialised aftor the war in tho missile field. 

In 1952 .ho pOx’Kea in tno missile section of the Navy staff and after 1955 
ne needed tho program for the development of Polaris typo missiles. Prior 

5°,^’ CX f in2 ? h f Y aS De g uty C , hle ; .°- :r Stsff of 'tho Navy for Scientific 
i es^aren. ns indicated m the uS press, Raborn played a considerable role 
in pusning Sne production, of R o.-.aris missiles which have been assigned an 
important, place in US military doctrine. In the person of Raborn a repre- 
sentative of the most aggressive* circles of the Pentagon was assigned to 
tno postbox CiA director. His assignment to that post was a very important 
victory 1 or tno ‘miilitary-industrial complex 1 ' and further evidence of the 
increase in the rolo. played ey these forces in planning US foreign policy, 
xno <xijSigiimenc Ox Raborn was indicative in another respect -- in a way it 
summed up tho behind-the-scenes , interdepartmental squabbles which had boon 
■■■xgeoi over the pr c ' + **-*’• — — ' ~ 


i - w kJ I'mj. vu aau. 

<t few years between two members of the ‘‘intelligence 

nT A w..r, t 4 .u .... r . « -> -1 . . . . 



common 1 oy ' --the CIA^snd military intelligence. Tho miserable failures 
ox Cm over the past few years, and especially the part it played in tho 
intervention in Cues, seriously undermined public confidence aid forced the 
Ju governmono co remove A. Guiles irom the post of directing intelligence 
ac cavities . inis ail indicates that the scales have tipped in favor of 
. tho Pentagon. 

Tiie new director of CIA is not only a military man but like his 
predecessor, John NcCono^sn important business man (upon retirement he 
became vice president of the Aerojet General Corporation of California 
WxCu,^oeing an important producer of missile equipment, occupies a special 
p-.—v,c. ■ J - ri US^.uilitary industry). Tno ties between monopolies and intelli- 
f*** eAJ - c p‘ c ©d in many ways ana the “personal union" of generals in 
luvO^iigonco- wi oh generals in big business, as personified earlier by 
xm.icn DuiJ.es. and John McCone. aid at the present time by William Raborn, is 
x 1 ^. on6 . 0i . y AesG , Wp^* is much more convenient for powerful monopolists 

intelligence than through other organs in tho US govern- 

i aQt .? f tho ma ' tto T 7 C ’ aiat tJi0 ti0S with intelligence guarantee 
<- ......nuun o ocy and a minimum ox publicity. (It is well known what 

uS Pf os f» which represents the interests of monopolies, raises 
u*(.-.. wi0S£ 'v‘‘' £ G e ■kistancos when information about ’the dirty collaboration 
cutwoen business and the goyeirmient apparatus becomes known to tho public. ) 
yeccndx.y, the large monopolies always considered it. necessary to have their 
tG-clig^nco^sysoer/i in order to be abreast of. tho aT fairs of thoir 
co^..o.r.ic competitors and to guarantee - for themselves superprofits for many 
ye..rs^ o° come. .In this sense CIA is a trusted instrument for monopolists, 
lniraiy, by acting througn intelligence, the most reactionary monopolistic 
circies can. engage in transactions which the government itself cannot • 
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conduct openly because of so-called prestige considerations. In tho fourth 
place, among professional US into.j.j.igence agents, monopolies can most 
easily find peoplo who are ready to do anything for tho sake of carrying 
out well-paid orders.. 

v 

Tho increase in tho role of military intelligence is a symptomatic 
phenomenon reflecting' tho efforts of US military leaders and in keeping with 
their aims. In all stages of their strategic planning they have considered . 
intelligence to be one of tho most important elements. "During tho present 
crisis , " says L. Far ago „ author of tho book War of Wits , which caused a 
sensation at ono time in the US, M w© shall bo ablo to survive only under 
the definite condition that wo have accurate and timely knowledge of what 
is going on in the world, anywhere in the world, and ©specially behind the 
walls of the Kremlin. . , Wo must know the secret intentions of the enemy, 
his vulnerable or weak spots, and those vitally important regions where ho 
has concentrated his physical and spiritual resources. " (L. Farago, War o] 

Wits , New York, 1 95b, page 3 .) 

Information collected by US strategic intelligence serves as a basis 
for planning and carrying out military measures in peacetime as well as in 
time of war. In unis connection intelligence agencies direct their main 
oi forts toward defining and studying the potential capabilities and weak 
points of foreign countries. A prominent US intelligence expert. Professor 
Sherman Kent, wrote on this subject: "Our political leaders need a large 
• amount 01 information concerning foreign- governments. They need informa- 
tion wnich must bo complete, accurate, and timely and can serve as a basis 
tor action... For example, they must know: a. the physical-geographical 
conaitions of these countries, i.o. , thoir natural topography and environ- 
ment and also the many different permanent installations added to tho 
terrain (cities, agricultural and industrial enterprises, transport routes, 
etc.); d. their population including total number , density in various 


btrn tegic .intelligence for American World Policy , Princeton, 1949 , pages 
5 -o.) As we see, Kent tried to provide a theoretical foundation for the 
broaa activities 01 strategic intelligence and to reinforce the practices 
01 dS government and monopolies with reliable arguments which were 
intended to convince public opinion in the US of the need to strengthen the 
roio^ 01 military intelligence and, consequently, of the inevitability of 
Ciie jiugo expend cures associated witn the intelligence program. The imago 
01 US military intelligence makes it altogether clear that it is an 
experienced and dangerous enemy wnich has great resources at its disposal, 
wnicn does no c nositato to Use any metnod whatsoever, and which is carrying 
out extensive intelligence and subversive activities against the socialist 
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